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HOW TO 
TEACHERS” EXPECTATIONS 
LEADERSHIP 


Evidence from our studies and those of 
others (partially presented in the March 
issue of the Notebook) leads us to con- 
clude that: 


1. There is an exceedingly close rela- 
tionship between teachers' evaluation of 
the leadership given by administrative 
and supervisory officers and the extent 
of their satisfaction in working in a 
given school or school system. 


2. Teachers' evaluations of leadership 
are determined largely by the degree to 
which leaders conform to expected roles. 


3. Teachers' expectations with respect 
to the roles of leaders arise from their 
own needs, their basic concepts of the 
respective roles of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors, and their re- 
sponse to leadership past and present. 

4. Professional leaders need to under- 
stand the expectations of teachers in 


order to bring about effective group 
action. 


Conflicting Demands on Leadership... 


The role of leadership is compounded 
of the demands of the situation, the 
leader's own concept of his role, and 
the expectations of the group with re- 
gard to his role. When the expectations 
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of the group are appropriate to the sit- 
uation and coincide with the leader's 
own concept of his role, the opportuni- 
ties for effective leadership are good. 
When such harmony does not exist, satis- 
factory performance of the leadership 
role is difficult, if not impossible. 


Superintendents and principals often 
find themselves in situations where dif- 
ferent groups have conflicting expecta- 
tions with regard to the functions they 
should perform. and the ways in which 
they should operate. Thus, the school 
board may conceive the superintendent's 
role as that of "keeping the teachers in 
line" in terms of efficiency of manage- 
ment; while teachers may look to the 
superintendent to advance their inter- 
ests. In other cases there may be con- 
flicting expectations among the teachers 
themselves. Some may desire a strong 
hand at the helm to set the course and 
hold them to it; others may desire 
leadership which encourages teachers in- 
dividually and collectively to assume 
large responsibility for policy decisions. 


Unless such conflicts can be resolved, 
leadership operates under a heavy handi- 
cap. One of the primary concerns of 
principals and superintendents, there- 
fore, should be to bring about harmony 
among expectations and between expecta- 
tions and performance. 


Before conflicts can be resolved they 
must be understood. Consciously or un- 
consciously, each person makes his eval- 
uation of leadership in terms of his 
perception of the demands of the situa- 
tion, his own and others' needs, and his 
own and others' roles. The administrator 
needs accurate information regarding the 
teachers' expectations as to what func~ 
tions should be carried out by the 
school, who should carry out particu- 
lar functions, and how the person or 
persons should perform these functions. 
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How to Learn what Teachers Desire... 


There are a number of ways to obtain 
information regarding teachers' expecta- 
tions of leadership. Where communication 
from teachers to administration is open 
and free, it may be gathered through day 
to day contacts. Investigation shows, 
however, that many administrators delude 
themselves about the freeness with which 
teachers are expressing their attitudes, 
needs, and grievances. It usually is not 
safe to depend exclusively on expres- 
sions of individual teachers to adminis- 
trators. For this reason, many adminis- 
trators encourage teachers' organiza- 
tions to set up grievance committees or 
welfare committees. 


Such committees, with a little assist- 
ance, sometimes do a good job of ferret- 


ing out teachers' resentments and point-— 


ing to the need for changes in adminis- 
trative policy or practices. However, 
few committees really proceed systemat- 
ically enough to be able to present a 
comprehensive picture of teachers' ex- 
pectations. Consequently, the action 
taken by the administration may tend to 
be partial and remedial in nature - a 
"too little and too late" response that 
will fall short of creating healthy 
morale. 


Interviewing a representative sample 
of teachers, if done by competent inves- 
tigators from outside the school system, 
has many advantages. It will reveal more 
about teachers' deepseated needs and ex- 
pectations than can be obtained other- 
wise. If done periodically, it will in- 
dicate changes in expectations arising 
from new situations, including changes 
in administrative behavior. Many admin- 
istrators are deterred from using this 
procedure because of the expense in- 
volved; a few may be reluctant to face 
up to what will be learned. Fortunately 
there are a number of simple and inex- 
pensive devices which can be used with 
good results. 


One of these is the much abused check 
list or questionnaire. One useful form 
of this consists of a series of descrip- 
tions of administrative behavior in spe- 
cific situations, with provision for 
teachers to choose the preferred behav- 


ior from among several choices. When 
carefully constructed, such check lists 
may provide a revealing picture of how 
teachers conceive their own roles and 
those of their principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents. If desired, provi- 
sion may be made on the same form for 
teachers to indicate both the kind of 
leadership they desire, and the kind 
they think they are now getting. The 
Midwest Center is now experimenting with 
some devices of this type. 


A simplified form of this device is a 
check list made up of a number of multi- 
ple choice items similar to the following: 


When a teacher has a problem in child behavior, 
THE PRINCIPAL (place a check in the left hand 
column opposite the item which best represents 
what you think he should do, and in the right 
hand column opposite the best description of 
what your principal usually does. ) 


Should Usually 
Do Does 


ae Discipline the child so that 
he ceases to be a problem. 


—— b. Suggest ways in which the teach- 
ers can handle the problem 


ce Help the teacher learn the causes 
of the behavior, 


d. Back up the teacher's handling ~— — 
of the case. 


e. Leave the matter entirely to 
the teacher. 


A faculty which places a preponderance 
of checks in the should column opposite 
items (a) and (d) obviously has differ- 
ent expectations of the principal from a 
faculty which preponderantly checks item 
(c). Comparison of the should and does 
columns will reveal discrepancies be- 
tween the principal's behavior as per- 
ceived by the teachers and their ideal 
of his behavior. Similar items can be 
constructed for other aspects of the 
principal's role and for those of the 
teacher, superintendent, and supervisor. 


The value of such a check list depends 
both on its construction and the manner 
in which it is administered. It is par- 
ticularly important to have the check 
lists filled out under conditions which 
will prevent any individual's response 
from being identified. 
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How to Resolve Conflicts... 


Through such means as those described, 
it is possible to obtain a reasonably 
accurate picture of teachers' expecta- 
tions, and to identify the gaps between 
these expectations and the actual behav- 
ior of administrative and supervisory 
officers. Often it will be found that 
many teachers hold expectations that do 
not accord either with the ways in which 
superintendents and principals operate, 
or with these officials' concepts of 
their proper roles. 


When this is the case, the administra- 
tor will need to explore thoroughly his 
own assumptions and values with regard 
to the functions of the school, the na- 
ture of the learning process, and the 
respective roles of teachers and of the 
several professional leaders. In partic- 
ular, he will need to clarify his defi- 
nitions of the role of the teacher and 
of his own role as administrator; and to 
examine the values upon which he bases 
these definitions. Such introspection 
may reveal that the conflicts regarding 
the proper kinds of administrative ac- 
tion in given situations are conflicts 
of basic values. 


The administrator then is faced with 
the problem of modifying his own values, 
or of attempting to bring about changes 
in the values and expectations of teach- 
ers, or both. Where there is a high de- 
gree of agreement among teachers as to 
the ways in which the administrator 
should perform, the administrator might 
attempt to modify his values and change 
his behavior to fit teachers’ expecta- 
tions. Clearly, this would not be an ac- 
ceptable solution where teachers' expec- 
tations define a leadership role which 
is not in accordance with sound concepts 
of teacher-pupil and teacher-administra- 
tor relationships. The situation calls, 
instead, for resolving the conflicts 
through progressive modification of the 
values and resulting expectations of the 
group. 


It must be recognized that the expec- 
tations of the teachers have arisen as a 
product of the interplay of thought and 
action over a period of time. They de- 
rive in part from the general culture of 
our society, in part from the profes- 
Sional preparation and experiences of 
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teachers, and in part from a response to 
local conditions. Since these expecta- 
tions are the products of group inter- 
action, changes in them must also be 
group products.1 


Since basic and cherished values are 
involved, and the persons concerned may 
feel their security threatened, attempts 
to change expectations are likely to 
arouse resistance and some hostility. 
The administrator must be reconciled, 
therefore, to a process of re-education 
requiring a long period of time. Among 
the approaches which have been found 
useful in bringing about a modification 
of expectations are: (1) group defini- 
tion of aims and objectives; (2) cooper- 
ative planning and solution of problems; 
and, (3) group discussion of how prin- 
cipals and other supervisory officers 
can be most helpful. Changes will come 
most readily in response to leadership 
which anticipates needs and creates con- 
ditions which assure each member of sta- 
tus in the group. 


Studies in social psychology suggest 
that a group will not accept the leader- 
ship of a person unless he fulfills, to 
a considerable extent, the expectations 
of the members of the group.” Only 
through establishing himself by fulfill- 
ing the expectations of his teachers to 
a considerable degree can the adminis- 
trator begin the gradual process of 
changing the expectations. He cannot im- 
pose changes upon the group, but he can 
stimulate new ways of thinking and act- 
ing, provided he does not diverge at any 
one time very far from the group stand- 
ards. He must rely upon a cumulative ef- 
fect to produce real changes in expecta- 
tions. These gradual changes will then 
be supported by the social pressure of 
the group. In short, by making a con- 
scious effort to act as most of his tea- 
chers wish him to act (within the limits 
set by his own values and the structure 
of the school system and the culture of 
the school community), the administrator 
can gain the confidence of the group. 
This, in turn, will enable him to occupy 
a position toward which the teachers 


liester Coch and J.R-P. French, Jre, "Over- 
coming Resistance to Change," Human Relations, 
I: 512-532, 1948. 
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See W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society. 


will look for help and guidance, and 
make it possible for him to become an 
innovator of change. 


What Happened in One School... 


One illustration may serve to clarify 
some of the suggested procedures. Let 
us take the case of a principal who dis- 
covered that teachers were evaluating 
his leadership largely in terms of his 
ability to sustain their authority over 
pupils. 


Investigation helped him to trace this 
kind of expectation to the influence of 
several teachers who had been in the 
school a long time. These teachers tend- 
ed to indoctrinate the inexperienced 
teachers; and this indoctrination was 
made easier by the insecurity of a num- 
ber of teachers who had little under- 
standing of child behavior or of how 
learning may be motivated. Previous 
principals had tended to conform to this 
type of expectation, thus confirming the 
teachers in it. 


The principal saw that it was neces- 
sary for the teachers to develop differ- 
ent concepts of their own roles in pro- 


moting desirable learnings on the part 
of pupils. But, he realized, this would 
require both time and sense of security 
on the part of the teachers. He encour- 
aged teachers to talk over their prob- 
lems with him. He worked with them in 
small groups to determine what the tea- 
chers themselves could do and how the 
principal might help in approaching a 
real solution to the problems. 


These discussions led to the explora- 
tion of the newer literature on child 
growth and development, class management 
and the functions of supervisors. Teach- 
ers began to look for the causes of 
child behavior rather than merely seek- 
ing to suppress symptoms of maladjust- 
ment. Over a period of time they gained 
confidence in their ability to deal with 
these problems. They began to see the 
principal as a person who would work 
with them in seeking a solution. The 
faculty acquired the ability to work as 
a team in defining aims and goals, and 
seeking ways of achieving them. The tea- 
chers no longer expected the principal 
to be primarily a maintainer of author- 
ity. His new role, in their thinking, 
was that of a counselor and group leader. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 
1, 


How would you set about getting an accurate picture of the kinds of expecta- 


tions your teachers hold for your position? 
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2. How would you propose to work with your teachers to eliminate conflicts and 
bring about a harmony of expectations with regard to the respective roles of 


teachers, superintendents, principals, and other supervisory officers? 
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